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Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows Reflects Biblical Narrative 

In her final novel of the Harry Potter series, Harry Potter and the Deathly 
Hallows, J.K. Rowling establishes a story that mirrors the Biblical narrative of good 
conquering evil. By setting up the characters and themes the way she does, Rowling 
creates a story that can be directly related to the New Testament narrative of Jesus' 
journey and death leading to redemption and life. Rowling's depiction of Harry 
Potter, Ron Weasley and Hermione Granger, Dumbledore, and Voldemort can 
directly correlate to Jesus, Peter and Paul, God, and Satan. Rowling uses these 
characters to show themes that define justice, good and evil, faith, and love. 

First, Rowling creates characters that can directly relate to characters in the 
Bible, both in personality and experiences that the characters face. Harry Potter, 
Ron Weasley, and Hermione Granger can be related to Jesus and his disciples, 
while Dumbledore and Voldemort can be related to God and Satan. The journeys 
and fates of these characters ultimately aid in completing the story of good 
conquering evil. 

To begin with, Harry Potter can be seen as a direct representation of Christ. In 
the beginning of their stories, both Harry Potter and Jesus do miraculous actions. 
For Jesus, he was able to show outstanding wisdom, "sitting among the teachers, 
listening to them and asking them questions" and amazing them with "his 
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understanding and his answers" ("Bible Gateway," Luke 2:46-47). Harry faced a 
similar situation in his childhood, possessing powers beyond his Muggle upbringing. 
However, Harry's abilities were not received with praise at first. The first time the 
reader sees Harry's wizard abilities is when he talks with the snake at the zoo on 
Dudley's birthday and then makes the glass in front of the snake disappear, setting 
the snake free. Both of these instances show the reader that Harry is a part of the 
Muggle and Wizard world, living with Muggles as an orphan, but possessing the 
power of a wizard. The same is true with Jesus, who is part God and part human, 
being born of Mary and Joseph, yet being the son of God. 

Also, both face periods of feeling alone and abandoned in their quests. In 
Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows, the reader sees Harry feel the void of not 
having Dumbledore anymore, with Harry looking at his piece of the two-way mirror 
often, thinking that he sees Dumbledore on the other side. Also, Harry gets very 
emotional when he visits the Ministry of Magic using the Polyjuice Potion and sees 
Dumbledore's picture in Delores Umbridge's desk with an "X" on it, showing that 
Dumbledore was one of many to die in Voldemort's quest. Jesus also feels 
abandoned by God and alone at certain points before and during his crucifixion. For 
one, in Luke 22, Jesus prays on the Mount of Olives, saying, "Father, if you are 
willing, take this cup from me," and he is so distraught and anguished that he sweats 
blood ("Bible Gateway," Luke 22:42-44). Also, he asks God, "Why have you forsaken 
me?" as he is dying ("Bible Gateway," Matthew 27:46). 

Finally, both want to restore hope and destroy evil. Despite death being a 
constant in Harry's life, Harry doesn't desire to be a master of death like Voldemort, 
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using its power for evil, but he wants to defeat it, restoring hope and delivering the 
people from Voldemort, much like Jesus wanted to deliver people from the death 
and sin of Adam. In the prophecy, Harry Potter is the "Chosen One" to defeat 
Voldemort, much like God made Jesus the chosen one to defeat the sins of 
humanity. This sacrifice is outlined in Isaiah, and can also apply to Harry's journey of 
defeating Voldemort. 

He was oppressed and afflicted, yet he did not open his mouth; he was 
led like a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before its shearers is 
silent, so he did not open his mouth. By oppression and judgment he 
was taken away. Yet who of his generation protested? For he was cut 
off from the land of the living; for the transgression of my people he was 
punished. He was assigned a grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich in his death, though he had done no violence, nor was any deceit 
in his mouth. Yet it was the Lord's will to crush him and cause him to 
suffer, and though the Lord makes his life an offering for sin, he will see 
his offspring and prolong his days, and the will of the Lord will 
prosper in his hand. After he has suffered, he will see the light of life 
and be satisfied; by his knowledge my righteous servant will 
justify many, and he will bear their iniquities. Therefore I will give him a 
portion among the great, and he will divide the spoils with the strong, 
because he poured out his life unto death, and was numbered with the 
transgressors. For he bore the sin of many, and made intercession for 
the transgressors. ("Bible Gateway," Isaiah 53:7-12) 
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Next, Rowling shows Ron Weasley and Hermione Granger as supporting 
characters for Harry Potter, much like Peter and Paul are to Jesus. In Harry Potter 
and the Deathly Hallows, Ron is shown as someone who has faith, yet falters in that 
faith when faced with hardship. In their journey to destroy the Horcruxes, Ron leaves 
when the mission ends up taking longer than he expected it to, saying that he hoped 
after "running round a few weeks" that they "would have achieved 
something" {Deathly Hallows 158). The same happens for Peter, who is a faithful 
servant to Christ and says he will go with him "to prison and to death" ("Bible 
Gateway," Luke 22:33). Christ tells him that he will deny him three times that day, 
and he does when a servant girl claims that he was with Christ. However, despite 
both losing faith in the moments, they do not lose faith overall, with Ron coming 
back to help Harry and Hermione destroy the Horcruxes and Peter weeping "bitterly" 
and repenting of his mistake ("Bible Gateway," Luke 22:62). 

While Ron is much like Peter, Hermione can be related to Paul, who had 
unquestionable logic and was persistent in his arguments and stances. Throughout 
their journey to destroy the Horcruxes, Hermione is the one to always be prepared 
with supplies in her purple handbag and a sharp enough mind to figure out that they 
should destroy the Horcruxes with the Sword of Gryffindor. She also came up with 
the idea to use Polyjuice Potion to enter the Ministry of Magic and get the locket 
from Umbridge, which was one of the Horcruxes. It is her knowledge of spells and 
the wizard world that helps Harry destroy the Horcruxes, and, in turn, destroy 
Voldemort. This same intelligence and dedication to giving clear arguments is what 
made Paul a successful disciple. God calls Paul his "chosen instrument to proclaim 
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[His] name to the Gentiles and their kings and to the people of Israel" and he does 
this by finding several churches and preaching and whting to those churches ("Bible 
Gateway," Acts 9:15). According to many scholars, Paul was one of the most 
influential apostles because of his messages, and he has been attributed to 14 
books of the Bible. Also, both Hermione and Paul come from backgrounds that are 
very different than where they ended up. Hermione begins as a Muggle child who 
becomes one of the greatest wizards of her time. Paul begins as a persecutor of 
Christians who ends up being one of the greatest advocators of the Christian faith. 

In addition to creating characters that relate to Jesus and his disciples, 
Rowling creates Dumbledore much like God is portrayed in the Bible. Throughout 
the series, the reader sees Dumbledore as someone who is calm in the face of 
chaos and all-knowing and all-powerful. While the reader sees Dumbledore's 
knowledge and power all throughout the series, this attribute is especially seen in 
the last book when Harry looks into the Pensieve using Snape's tears and learns 
that Dumbledore knew of Harry's fate all along, that he had been raised "like a pig 
for slaughter" {Deathly Hallows 362). Despite knowing this grim fact and knowing 
that Harry might not make the right decision in the end, Dumbledore still remains 
rational and calm, telling Snape that "Voldemort himself must [kill him]" and that it "is 
essential" {Deathly Hallows 362). In the midst of the battle against Voldemort, 
Dumbledore is a steady voice of reason who knows that the demise of Voldemort 
and evil is more important than keeping Harry alive. Dumbledore also has the power 
necessary to battle Voldemort, as seen in Harry Potter and the Order of the Phoenix, 
yet he knows that he must let Snape kill him and Harry must survive and find the 
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Horcruxes. In these ways, Dumbledore is much like God is depicted in the Bible. In 
Hebrews, God is described as an entity that has nothing "hidden from his sight," with 
all "naked and exposed to the eyes of him" ("Bible Gateway," Hebrews 4:13). He 
also, in love for the world and keeping the big picture in mind, gives "his only 
begotten Son" to death, knowing that it will be better in the end ("Bible Gateway," 
John 3:16). Despite God's power to do as he chooses, he still implements wisdom 
and grace, sending Jesus to the cross. The same is true for Dumbledore, who in the 
span of the book series pushes Harry to defeat Voldemort by destroying the 
Horcruxes with the Sword of Gryffindor. 

Also, Dumbledore not only has wisdom and power much like God, but he also 
has an established relationship with Harry, much like God does with Jesus. The 
special nature of this relationship is seen when Harry dies and is with Dumbledore in 
a Heavenly place that resembles King's Cross Station. Here, Dumbledore meets 
Harry with the words, "Harry, you wonderful boy. You brave, brave man" {Deathly 
Hallows 372). This action mirrors when God tells Jesus that he is "well pleased" with 
his "beloved Son" after he is baptized ("Bible Gateway," Mark 1:11). While one has 
died physically and one has died symbolically, both principles are the same - the 
father is pleased with the son for sacrifice. Also, Dumbledore gives guidance to 
Harry, much like God gives guidance to Jesus. When Harry is with Dumbledore after 
dying, Dumbledore tells him right before he goes to back to battle Voldemort, "Do 
not pity the dead, Harry. Pity the living, and above all, those who live without 
love" {Deathly Hallows 380). This conveys one of the ultimate messages of the 
series - that death is not where real loss lies, but it is instead in a lack of love. God 
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also guides Jesus in this way, giving him the power to resist temptations in the 
desert and giving him the ability to perform miracles and speak truth to others. 

Lastly, Voldemort can be compared to Satan. Mainly, Voldemort is like Satan, 
because his main mission is to be the most powerful wizard, mastering death. He 
splits his soul into Horcruxes in order to do this, which Slughorn tells him "is an act 
of violation" and "against nature" {Half-Blood Prince 497). This act that he commits is 
irreparable and "by killing he arrived at a point of no return" (Ciaccio 41). This desire 
for power over death is much like Satan desiring to be so powerful as to be above 
God. Isaiah speaks of this, saying that the one who has said that he "will ascend to 
the heavens ... above the stars of God" has fallen "to the realm of the dead" and 
"depths of the pit" ("Bible Gateway," Isaiah 14:12-15). In both instances, Voldemort 
and Satan choose to act on selfishness in an irreversible way, abandoning what it 
means to be good. 

If we apply Harry Potter's understanding of the unforgiveable to 
Theology and, particularly, to the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, we 
can say that a sin is unforgiveable not on God's part but on a human's 
part. God's love is and remains infinite, but the unforgiveable sin 
changes a human soul in an irreversible way. (Ciaccio 41) 
This pride in both Voldemort and Satan pushes them to upkeep a false image 
of superiority by eliciting fear from those around them. This is especially seen with 
Voldemort when in the beginning of Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows he kills the 
Hogwarts teacher. Charity Burbage. While he kills her because she is for treating 
Muggles as if they are equal to wizards, her death mainly serves the purpose of 
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showing those around the table that Voldemort still holds the power and can kill who 
he pleases. The same is true for Satan, who tempts Jesus in the wilderness in an 
attempt to show Jesus his power, keeping a false image of superiority. Jesus 
diminishes this prideful moment, however, by telling him not to "tempt the Lord your 
God," acting in peaceful protest ("Bible Gateway," Matthew 4:7). With pride 
abounding, Voldemort is much like Satan in the fact that he doesn't understand love. 

By setting up the characters the way she did, Rowling creates a direct 
representation of Biblical principles. Rowling said that these Biblical principles 
present in the novels have "always been obvious" to her but she didn't want to open 
up about her religious influences until the story was finished, keeping the ending 
more surprising (Garcia). With the ending of Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows, 
the reader sees good going against evil and how in the end, "faith, hope, and love 
abide ... but the greatest of these is love" ("Bible Gateway," 1 Corinthians 13:13). 
This ideology is implemented in the book's themes, which define justice, good and 
evil, and love. 

First, the book thematically addresses justice, how justice does not always 
exist within the law of society. When it comes to the law within the wizard world, it is 
slightly unclear as to what system is operates under. The wizard world is "neither an 
anarchy nor a dictatorship and appears at first glance considerably more attractive 
than the Muggle world" (Hall 147). The Ministry of Magic is the main governing body, 
with which Cornelius Fudge is the minister of magic over. Within this governing body 
are the seven departments: Magical Law Enforcement, the Department of Mysteries, 
the Department for the Regulation and Control of Magical Creatures, the 
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Department of International Magical Cooperation, and the Department of Magical 
Games and Sports. Despite this entity being over those in the wizarding world, it 
"does not seem subject to any form of democratic scrutiny" (Hall 149). Therefore, 
there is a sense of ambiguity with the wizarding law, where there is an "absence of 
understanding of the rule of law," creating a "vacuum, which Voldemort — who offers 
a perverted, dictatorial version of order — exploits" (Hall 147, 148). This is why Harry 
and Hermione succeed in executing justice, because they are acting on Muggle 
principles and logic rather than wizard law. However, many times they face 
roadblocks in their path to justice, because people judge them for their Muggle 
status, with the wizard world being "intensely hierarchical" (Hall 153). However, in 
the end, it is not the Ministry of Magic that succeeds in defeating Voldemort. To the 
contrary, the Ministry of Magic falls victim to Voldemort's power, while Harry, 
Hermione, Ron, and the rest of those within the Order are the ones who defeat 
Voldemort. 

This idea of justice existing outside of the laws established by man is a 
Biblical principle. In Matthew 15, Jesus explains to the Pharisees that breaking "the 
command of God for the sake of ... tradition" is not ethical and that "their teachings 
are merely human rules" ("Bible Gateway," Matthew 15:3, 9). In striving to be holy, 
these people developed rigid guidelines, which ended up being counterproductive, 
allowing people to be halfhearted in their action rather than sincere. Also, in the end, 
Jesus ended up achieving justice outside of the law, by being crucified by those 
within the law. 
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Also, the book defines good and evil. Mainly, it shows that the nature of a 
person does not necessarily rest in his or her outer appearance, and it is not always 
easily defined. Rowling does not present the story of good versus evil in the Harry 
Potter series in a dualistic, or black-and-white, way (Ciaccio 42). The characters "are 
not divided between absolutely good or absolutely bad: the question is not about 
who is good and who is bad, it is rather about what is good and what is 
bad" (Ciaccio 42). Snape is a great example of this philosophy. He appears dark, but 
his story is one of continual love for Lily Potter and Harry Potter. 

Snape is an oily, petty, nasty, vindictive man with a heart of pure 
malice. He relentlessly mocks Harry, attacks the young wizard's dead 
father, cruelly insults Hermione, does his very best to get Harry 
expelled or at least suspended, constantly berates Neville Longbottom, 
and forces Ron to chop up Draco Malfoy's daisy roots. ... He does 
indeed '[swoop] around like an overgrown bat' with the dark looks of a 
gothic villain. By all conventional narrative cues, Snape's nastiness 
should indicate that he is a villain of the deepest dye. But Snape is not 
evil. Snape is a good guy who protects Harry on several occasions and 
risks his own life in the fight against Voldemort. (Schanoes 132) 
Voldemort is also an illustration of this anti-dualistic view of good and evil. 
Even though in the end, Voldemort is just as bad as the reader sees him in the 
beginning, there is a point where he is portrayed in a more humanistic light. In the 
Harry Potter and the Half-Blood Prince, Harry learns that Voldemort was once a boy 
named Tom Riddle and that the characteristics and story of Tom Riddle are not so 
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different from Harry. Tom Riddle had a childliood consisting of poverty, orplianage, 
and hostile upbringing from Muggles, all aspects that existed in Harry's childhood. 
By showing Voldemort's past, the reader sees that both he and Harry come from the 
same place, but it is their choices that make them land at opposite ends of the 
spectrum. 

The same definition of good and evil is present in Biblical narrative. Jesus 
says that a person's true nature isn't in their outward appearance but is within the 
heart ("Bible Gateway," Matthew 7:15, 1 Samuel 16:7). Also in the New Testament, 
Paul wrote in 1 Corinthians 10 that while the fathers of the church of Corinth were all 
baptized and considered part of the faith, "God was not pleased" with all of them 
and threw some "in the wilderness" ("Bible Gateway," 1 Corinthians 10:5). He uses 
this as a way to tell the people of the church to make good choices, not wanting "evil 
as they did" ("Bible Gateway," 1 Corinthians 10:6). These verses show that good and 
evil weren't always at face value and instead rested in the heart and actions of a 
person. 

Next, the book's themes define love as the choice to abandon power for good, 
along with keeping faith. While this idea is summed up in the last book, it is also a 
theme that is consistent throughout the series. For one, it is presented in Harry 
Potter and the Chamber of Secrets when Dumbledore says, "It is our choices, Harry, 
that show what we truly are, far more than our abilities" and again in Harry Potter 
and the Goblet of Fire when he says, "Dark times lie ahead of us and there will be a 
time when we must choose between what is easy and what is right" {Chamber of 
Secrets 62, Goblet of Fire 601). Voldemort chooses power, but because Harry 
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chooses love, he wins in the end. Harry destroys the elder wand, because he 
doesn't desire to be the master of death. He desires to live in the light and believes 
that light holds more power than dark, telling Voldemort, "You're the weak one. And 
you'll never know love, or friendship. And I feel sorry for you" {Order of the Phoenix 
252). Also, Harry not only desires goodness, but he keeps faith in that goodness, 
even when it seems as if Dumbledore has abandoned him in the last book. 

The Bible outlines that choosing good and believing in it is important, as well. 
For one, Paul says in Romans 12 that people should "not be overcome by evil, but 
overcome evil with good" ("Bible Gateway," Romans 12:21). In addition, Paul says in 
Galatians 6 that "whatever one sows, that will he also reap" ("Bible Gateway," 
Galatians 6:7). This means that when those following Christ choose to do good, 
being righteous in the face of evil within the world, they benefit, gaining the favor of 
Christ and winning in the end. The Bible not only outlines the importance of 
choosing good, but also having faith in Christ. Matthew said that "if you have faith as 
small as a mustard seed, you can say to this mountain, 'Move from here to there' 
and it will move. Nothing will be impossible" ("Bible Gateway," Matthew 17:20). 

Overall, Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows provides an ending to the Harry 
Potter series that parallels the Biblical narrative of good conquering evil, giving 
resolution to the tension established within the other books. With Christian influence, 
yet not a straight allegorical motive, Rowling establishes characters and themes that 
possess parallels to Biblical narrative, yet are creative enough that those without 
religion can still enjoy them. While there are many reasons for the success of the 
Harry Potter series, the main one is that it establishes a story that reflects a bigger 
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moral narrative, meeting "a spiritual longing for some experience of the truths of life, 
love, and death taught by Christianity but denied by a secular culture" (Granger 2). 
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